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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The First Report of the new State Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Schools has been published, and gives an encouraging 
view of the educational interests of our enterprising neighbor. 
In estimating what Rhode Island has done, it must be re- 
membered, that her public school system is but of yesterday. 
In the original polity of this State no provision was made for 
education ; this, like religion, being congidered a matter of 
individual concern, and not of public duty. We believe it is 
only half a century since the subject of public instruction was 
first agitated, and then only by the city of Providence, which, 
from that moment, appears to have taken the lead, and to 
have kept far in advance of other parts of the State, and of 
legislative requirements. The first school law of 1800, re- 
quiring one or more public schools in every town, was re- 
pealed in 1803, but Providence held out, and with her Free 
Schools nobly stood alone. 

No serious action again took place until 1828, when an 
act was passed laying the basis for a school fund and provid- 
ing for the distribution of 10,000 dollars among the towns, for 
the support of Free Schools. This sum being small, and 
the required taxes insufficient, the law was revised in 1839, 
and greatly improved ; but still proving ineffectual, the friends 
of education made a more vigorous effort in 1843, and the 
result was the appointment of a State Commissioner, and the 
enactment of the present system of public schools. ‘The sum 
of 25,000 dollars is annually distributed among the towns, 
each of which is required to raise by taxation a sum at least 
equal to the sum received from the State. In Connecticut, 
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the schools are mainly supported by the public fund, and, if 
more is wanted, an assessment is laid on such parents as send 
children to the schoola. Of course there are no free schools, 
and the schools are poorly supported. In New York, the 
plan was somewhat similar until the last year, when the 
schools were made entirely free by law. It is to be regretted 
that, before the operation of the new law has been tested, a 
movement is making to annul it, but we trust that such retro- 
gression can not succeed in that enlightened State. In Mas- 
sachusetts the whole expense of the Free Schools, beyond 
the small amount received from the sehool fund; is assessed 
upon the property of the inhabitants, whether they have chil- 
dren or not. In Vermont, Maine and New Hampshire, the 
schools are supported essentially as in Massachusetts, the dif- 
ference being chiefly in the mode of taxation. , 
The first Commissioner of Rhode Island was Henry Bar- 
nard of Hartford, who was Commissioner of Connecticut 
during a paroxysm of liberality that lasted but two or three 
years; and Mr. Potter, the new Commissioner, in the Report 
before us, pays a merited eompliment to the efficiency of Mr. 
B.’s labors for six years. The new Commissioner, who coop- 
erated with Mr. Barnard, and watched his operations, seem 
fully prepared to carry out his designs. He eomplains, as we 
do in Massachusetts, of the deficiency of statistical returns. 
Since the new organization, the State has expended $360,000 
for building and repairing school houses, and some of the 
new ones we know to be perfect gems of their class. In 
Providence and a few of the larger towns, the schools are 
perfectly free, but where the State and town appropriations 
are insufficient, the balance of expenses is assessed wpon the 
scholars, and thus many are probably deprived of an educa- 
tion, contrary, undoubtedly, to the intention of the Legisla- 
ture. ‘Ihe same perversion of the free schools has been de- 
tected in a few towns of Massachusetts, and we have more 
than once called the attention of our Board of Edueation to 
it. ‘The Commissioner thinks an increase of the State appro- 
priation and the exemption of the towns from taxation will 
remedy the evil, but we are inclined to think the State appro- 
priation should never be so large as to afford an exeuse for 
no taxation of the towns. Connecticut tried this, and her 
schools are allowed to have suffered for it almost to extinc- 
tion. The State should furnish just enough to authorize it 
to require certain returns, under penalty of forfeiture in case of 
neglect, and then the towns should be required to furnish the 
balance, and should be forbidden, under a heavy penalty, to 
lay any assessment upon the children, of whom the poorest 
parents are apt to have the largest number. 
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The Report says, 


“The time is fast coming, when it will be generally acknowledged that 
tis cheaper to educate than to punish, and when universal education will 
de seen and felt to be the general interest. But to produce the results 
which education ought to produce, to diminish crime, te add to the physic- 
al comfort, and the moral and intellectual well-being of society, requires 
a system more thorough and complete than ours, of which ours is but a 
teeble commencement and approximation; a system, which should unite 
moral and religious with intellectual training. These effects, too, require 
time, and it is an unreasonable objection to common schools, that, in their 
present imperfect state, they have not exhibited the fruits which we can 
only hope for from an improved system, and in a long course of years.” 


This extract indicates patience, and hope in the Commis- 
sioner, and it is as applicable to every other State as to Rhode 
Island. The want of competent teachers is acknowledged, 
and some suggestions made for obtaining a supply. A Nor- 
mal School was proposed in the revised act of 1843, but no 
one has yet been established. The utility of Academies and 
High Schools, in improving the quality of teachers is allowed, 
and the possibility of providing a teachers’ department in 
Brown University is suggested, bat we hope the State will 
depend upon no such sources. They have been tried with- 
out success. A school must be established for the exclusive 
education of téachers, and we shall be glad to see Rhode 
Island establishing a Normal School, in which the defects of 
those already established in other States shall be avoided. 

The mischief is that the system of instruction in our schools 
does not prepare the young to become teachers. It is not 
calculated to develope the teaching faculty, and who does not 
know that this faculty is entirely different from that of learn- 
ing, and is not developed by the latter. We have full faith 
that we shall live to see the day when our best schools will 
be conducted on a modification of the monitorial plan, so 
that the teachers, by using their better pupils as assistants, 
will detect the teaching faculty where it exists, and then edu- 
cate it, and select those who possess it for further progress in 
a truly Normal School. In our opinion, a school of mutual 
instruction should be at the vestibule of every Normal School ; 
and none but good monitors should be advanced to the latter. 
Every one acknowledges the insufficiency of the prevailing 
method of instruction to bring out the teaching talent; every 
one who ever taught knows that teaching is the best method 
of learning, and every one has a right to presume that, when 
the basis of a system is truth, its failure must be attributed 
not to itself, but to its imperfect administration. ; 

The Libraries of some of the Rhode Island towns, procured, 
without the aid of a legislative grant, by the exertions of the 
late Commissioner, and ‘by the munificence of individuals, 
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amongst whom Amasa Manton, Esq., of Providence, is pre- 
eminently distinguished, are deservedly commended in the 
Report. On the whole, considering the youth of the system, 
Rhode Island has advanced farther within six years than any 
other State, and, as much yet remains to be done, we pray 
that her motion may from day to day be accelerated until the 
“ little one” becomes truly great. 





A LESSON IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
[For the Journal.} 


Dear Sir,—Not long ago, I was invited to lecture ina 
town not very distant from the Metropolis, and reaching the 
village earlier than was necessary, the chairman of the School 
Committee invited me to visit a district school with him, be- 
cause his mind was greatly exercised as to his duty in regard 
to the teacher. He told me that, several weeks before, having 
heard much of the good influence of a certain female teacher, 
he had applied to her, and, not without opposition from his 
colleagues, he had procured her appointment, in such a man- 
ner that he had become sponsor for her conduct. 

He said that he had visited the school several times, and it 
had never equalled his expectations; the other members of 
the Committee also had visited it, and pronounced it inferior 
to some other schools, and, concluded he, “ The last time I 
visited the school, it was in such confusion that my heart 
sunk within me, and I almost repented of the part I had 
taken in procuring such a teacher. What I want of you,” 
said he, “is to go with me, and, if necessary, sustain me in 
the painful duty which I may have to perform, that of advis- 
ing the young teacher to retire.” 

“T asked if he had ever conversed with the teacher, and 
asked an explanation of what appeared unfavorable in her 
mode of teaching or discipline. “ Never,’ he said, “I do 
not like to give her pain.” I inquired in what points the 
school appeared peculiarly defective. “In silence,” said he, 
“and in order, I did not perceive any appearance of either.” 
“ What was the character of the school before she took it?” 
said I. “ Bad,” said he, “there was more whipping in it 
than in all the others put together; indeed the last teacher 
was fairly expelled by the pupils.” 

We had now reached the door, and, on entering, were met 
by the teacher, whose manners indicated some acquaintance 
with the best usages of society, and sufficient freedom from 
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that embarrassment which often unfits young teachers for a 
lime, and makes them appear to great disadvantage. She 
received us very politely, and placed us with due solemnity 
on the platform. “ There,” said the Chairman, “you hear 
the noise, it is always just so.” A class of ten or twelve 
were reading to the teacher, or, at least, were standing in front 
of her desk, as if this had been their employrhent before we 
entered. In one corner of the room, half a dozen children 
were standing before a small black board; as many more 
were in another corner similarly engaged, and the rest of the 
school were at their seats industriously writing on their slates. 
“ What causes this apparent noise?” said I to the teacher, 
in a tone which implied a full belief that she could give a good 
account of it. ‘The Chairman leaned forward, evidently anx- 
ious to hear her reply. “I found,” said she, “soon after I 
took the school, that some of the children were very unruly 
and disobedient, especially the large boys, and being unwill- 
ing to strike any of them, and desirous, if possible, to win 
their affection, I have tried a plan which I heard recom- 
mended at one of the Teachers’ Institutes. I hear as many 
recite as I can. at one time, and then, instead of letting the 
rest sit idle, I keep them all usefully employed by the aid of 
one or two of the best scholars.” Do you find them willing 
to work? said I. “O yes, they admire it,’ said she. The 
Chairman’s eye brightened a little, and he said, “ What have 
you been able to do with George?” “1 sometimes employ 
him in teaching the little ones to write on the blackboard, or 
to spell; that is he in the right hand corner, now.” “ Are 
you not afraid to trust him?” said the Chairman. “O no,” 
said she, “ he has never deceived me since, to his surprise, [ 
trusted him.” “Does not the employment of the other chil- 
dren interrupt your class?” said I. “ Not half so much” 
said she, “as their want of employment did when I first came. 
I can still them entirely, or moderate their noise at pleasure.” 
She then sounded a small bell, and instantly there was per- 
fect silence. After waiting a minute or two to satisfy us that 
they could be silent, she gave them all a word to spell to- 
gether in a whisper; then one just above a whisper; then a 
third a little louder, and so louder and louder till the walls 
re-echoed ; then she gradually let her voice fall with every 
new word, until it reached the whisper again. “ You see,” 
said she, “ I can give them any pitch I please, and whenever 
their noise js at all troublesome, I stop them and set the pitch, 
and let them start afresh. The Chairman did not ask whether 
the children liked this treatment, for their countenances seemed 
to say to us, “ Did you ever hear the like o’ that before ? ” 
“One of the boys tells me,” said the Chairman to the 
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teacher, “that you only get time to hear him read once a 
day, is this beeause your time is taken up in these extra ex- 
ercises?” ‘QO, no, indeed,” said she, with animation, “ these 
exercises do not take up half so much of my time as was 
spent at first in disciplining them. My mode of teaching 
prevents their reading a great quantity now, but they will 
read more in due time.” “ Let us hear them read in your 
way,” said the Chairman. “Go on!” said she to one of the 
elass that encircled the desk. The child read a paragraph 
tolerably well, and as soon as she had done, the teacher asked 
her the meaning of several words in it, and if she failed to 
answer, called on others of the class to contribute what they 
could. After the sentence had been fully explained, she let 
every member of the class read it, remarked upon the reading 
of each, and more than once read certain passages to them. 
“ It would be impossible,” said she, “to hear them read as 
much in this manner, as if they read in the common way, 
but perhaps this way, will do them more good.” ‘ No doubt 
of it,’ said the Chairman. “ May I walk down among the 
pupils ” said he, “ and see what they are doing.” “ I beg you 
to do so, sir, said she, I think you will find them all usefully 
engaged.” Some of those who were sitting at their seats, 
were writing the words of their next spelling lesson; some 
were drawing maps, and one little fellow was apparently 
making squares on hisslate. The Chairman pointed at his 
work, and asked what he was doing. “ Drawing a map,” 
said he, with a smile of conscious importance. “ A map!” 
said the Chairman, “ what is ita map of?” “ A map of the 
town, sir.” “ A map of what town?” “ Of this town, sir.” 
“ Ah,” said the Chairman, “ what does that L stand for?” 


‘* That stands for the name of the next town, sir, that way, 


pointing east with his pencil. The next town is P, the next 
S, and the next G.” “ Who taught you this?” said he, evi- 
dently quite interested. “ George chalked it on the black- 
board, sir, and I copied it.” This George was the hopeless 
rogue after whom the Chairman had previously inquired. 
“ You like to draw maps, do you?” said the Chairman “I 
guess I do,” said the little fellow, as he rubbed out the angle 
of a town to make it more acute, “I guess I do. It’s first 
rate. 

In one corner we found George teaching the alphabet to a 
little class, by printing the letters on the board, and letting 
them imitate them, and call their names. In the other corner, 
a girl about eight years old was teaching a small class to 
write figures, and add them together, by laying in a heap as 
many beans as each figure represented units. These little 
classes Were so engaged that they did not seem to mind what 
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the other scholars were doing, and I could not but repeat to 
myself what the young teacher had before said, “ the addi- 
tional noise is nothing to the interruption and mischief arising 
from want of employment.” 

We spent two hours in the school, and all the exercises 
were of the character described,—thorough, and cheerfully 
performed. Each class had its turn with the teacher, but 
constant employment was given to all not immediately under 
her instruction. When we were fairly outside of the school- 
room, the Chairman took me suddenly by the hand, and said 
with great enthusiasm, “ Now, let then say what they please, 
I will defend her to the last.” Then shaking my hand hearti- 
ly, he added “ You don’t know how much I am obliged to 
you, for just showing me how to question the teacher as to 
her motives and plans. I looked on, and it was all confusion, 
T now understand her design, and it is beautiful! beautiful! 
Let them say what they please, I will defend her to the last!” 

A. P. He 





Tue AtmospHere.—The atmosphere rises above us with 
its cathedral dome arching towards the heaven, of which it is 
the most familiar synonyme and symbol. It floats around us 
like that grand object which the Apostle John saw in his 
vision: “ A sea of glass like unto crystal.” So massive is it, 
that, when it begins to stir, it tosses about great ships like 
playthings, and sweeps cities and forests like snow-flakes to 
destruction before it. And yet it is so mobile, that we have 
lived years in it before we can be persuaded it exists at all, 
and the great bulk of mankind never realize the truth that 
they are bathed in an ocean of air. Its weight is so enor- 
mous that iron shivers before it like glass, yet a soap-ball sails 
through it with impunity, and the tiniest insect waves it with 
its wings. We touch it not, but it touches us; its warm south 
wind brings back color to the pale face of the invalid; its 
cool west winds refresh the fevered brow, and make the blood 
mantle in our cheeks; even its north blasts brace into new 
vigor the hardened children of our rugged clime. ‘The eye is 
indebted to it for all the magnificence of sunrise, the full 
brightness of midday, the chastened radiance of the glowing, 
and the clouds that cradle near the setting sun. But for it 
the rainbow would want its triumphal arch, and the winds 
would not send their fleecy messengers on errands round the 
heavens. The cold ether would not shed its snow feathers 
on the earth, nor would drops of dew gather on the flowers. 
The kindly rain would never fall,—hail, storm, nor fog diversi- 
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fy the face of the sky. Our naked globe would turn its tanned, 
unshadowed forehead to the sun, and one dreary, monoto- 
nous blaze of light and heat dazzle and burn up alt things. 

Were there no atmosphere, (says the Quarterly Review,) 
the evening sun would in a moment set, and, without warn- 
ing, plunge the earth in darkness. But the air keeps in her 
hand a sheaf of his rays, and lets them slip but slowly through 
her fingers ; so that the shadows of evening gather by degrees, 
and the flowers have time to bow their heads, and each crea- 
ture space to find a place of rest, and nestle to repose. In 
the morning the gairish sun would, at one bound, burst from 
the bosom of night and blaze above the horizon; but the air 
watches for its coming, and sends at first but one little ray to 
announce his approach, and then another, and by-and-by a 
handful, and so gently draws aside the curtain of night, and 
slowly lets the light fall on the face of the sleeping earth, till 
her eyelids open, and, like man, she goes forth again to her 
labor until the evening. 





THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY REY. N. L. FROTHINGHAM.] 


[The following very perfect translation from the German is one of the 
best satires on military glory that we have seen. Why may it not be part 
of the torment of the lost to see such shadowy representations of earthly 
scenes in which they once delighted, but whose hollowness and deformity 
are at length fully understood ?} 


At midnight hour, the drummer 
Gets up from his grave so low, 
With his drum his round he marches, 
Goes briskly to and fro. 


With his fleshless arms the drumsticks 
He plies in measure true ; 

Strikes, many a rapid roll-call, 
Reveille and tattoo. 


The drum sounds strange and ghostly, 
It has a mighty beat ; 

The slain and mouldering soldiers 
Rise at it on their feet. 


And they in frosts of Russia, 
All stiff with ice and storm, 
And they that lie in Italy, 
Where they find the earth too warm ; 


They whom the Nile-weed covers, 
And the Arabian sand; 

They stalk out from their charnels, 

And musket take in hand, 
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At midnight hour, the cornet 
Gets up from his grave so low ; 
He peals into his trumpet, 
And rides forth to and fro. 


Then on their airy horses 
Come the dead riders old, 
The bloody veteran squadrons, 
With weapons manifold. 


The whitened skulls are grinning, 
Beneath the helms they wear, 
And skeleton the fingers 
That the long sabres bear. 


At midnight hour, the chieftain 
Gets up from his grave so low; 
By all his staff attended, 
He comes forth riding slow. 


He wears a little hat, 

And coat quite plain has on, 
And slender is the sword 

That at the side hangs down. 


The moon with yellow lustre 
O’er all the broad field shines, 

The man with the little hat, 
Looks down along the lines. 


The ranks present their muskets,— 
Then shoulder,—then away, 

With drum and clarion sounding, 
Sweeps by the whole array. 


The generals and marshals 
Stand round in circle near, 
The chief speaks to the nearest 
One low word in his ear. 


The word goes round the circle, 
Then echoes far and wide, 

“France ” is the watch-word given, 
“St. Helena” replied. 


This is the grand Parade 
In the Elysian field, 

That, as twelve o’clock is striking, 
Is by dead Cesar held. 
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LEGISLATION AND EDUCATION. 


[Extracted from a Lecture delivered at Montpelier, Vt. By Rev. Charles 
Brooks of Boston.] 


I desire to utter, in the capital of this State, and before this 
crowded assembly, my emphatic protest against the prevalent 
maxims of legislation, as they relate to public schools; and I 
aver, that legislation on these higher interests of humanity is 
narrow and partial, and therefore unphilosophic and unchris- 
tian. It has never yet risen to the just conception of the dig- 
nity or importance, the power or the sacredness of the subject. 
Take the thirty State legislatures of this Union, and what is 
true of them on this momentous subject? They begin with 
a false view of human nature and human wants; and they 
end, where error and ignorance always end, in defeat and 
harm. There may be exceptions; but most of them seem to 
have no more apprehension of the extent and fertility of a 
child’s mind, or of the relationships of childhood to mature 
life, than they have of the way in which the pyramids were 
built. They legislate well enough about hay, beef and fish, 
lumber, hardware and taxes, because they understand these; 
but when they come to legislate upon the human mind and 
human character, powers upon which all outward prosperity 
depends, then they seem blind to the first facts of the case. It 
is this blank ignorance of the paramount needs of society of. 
which we have a right to complain, and we call on all citi- 
zens not to select men as legislators who can represent only 
the lowest strata of human wants. From examining the 
records of government, we might almost conclude that legis- 
latures regarded men either as natural law-breakers, or fox- 
like traffickers, or social shirks, or uncompromising office- 
seekers, or intolerant bigots ; for their chief action seems to 
be to restrain, to limit and to guard. Every page of the stat- 
ute-book frowns with penalties, prohibitions, fines and threats. 
Cannot Christianity raise society to a moral self-respect, that 
shall make a higher legislation more efficient? If our repub- 
lic declares to the world, that knowledge and virtue are the 
only sources of safety, improvement, and happiness, shall leg- 
islatures continue to regard man as only a stomach or a fist ? 
While they present motives for bringing out the powers of 
the sea and soil, shall they offer no motives for bringing out 
the powers of the mind and heart? Will they never recog- 
nize the whole nature of man, the divine philosophy of life, 
the sacred affinities of moral truth, the noble aspirations of 
youthful genius, and the immortal thirst for the “ Excelsiot 2?” 
Will they never rise to the Christian idea of legislation, and 
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do as an assembly of Saviours would do, if they were called 
to legislate for the utmost good of future generations ? 

You reply to all this, and say, that society is not ready for 
such legislative action. And why is it not ready? Because 
you, and such as you, continue to assert that it is not ready! 
Change your hackneyed phrase, and say, emphatically, that 
society is ready, and how long will it be before a new and 
blessed era shall dawn on the State? Take up the trumpet 
of advice, and blow a blast that drowsiness itself shall hear, 
and in ten years the masses will begin to call for Christian 
legislation upon schools. Legislatures then would see that 
in a most important respect they stand “in loco parentis” to 
all the children of the commonwealth ; and, therefore, that it 
is their solemn duty to see that the child has in the school- 
house every thing off education which it will hereafter need 
in the world. They would then see that national character 
is manufactured, by seeing that the elements which should 
compose that character, are doing their proper work upon the 
formative periods of youthful development. ‘They would 
recognize the fact, that the laws of a State have much to do 
with the morality of a State; and that the morality of a State 
has every thing to do with its peace, thrift and happiness ; 
and, moreover, that Christianity, enthroned in the heart of 
any people, is the cheapest police that any government can 
maintain. 


o 





PUNCH ON EDUCATION. 


[The last number of Punch’s journal contains that worthy 
gentleman’s views on Church and State education. He is, 
we are happy to find, a decided supporter of national educa- 
tion, but not under the dictation of the National Chureh. He 
thinks the plan of comprehensive education, by which every 
dissent and difference in religion can be brought together in 
district schools, without any Episcopal superintendence what- 
ever, and in which no profession of faith, creed or catechism 
shall be exacted of the teachers, is on the whole “a very pretty 
plan,” notwithstanding it is pronounced by the Church Edu- 
. cationists “a hideous deformity.’ Hear what Mr. Punch 
says about the dissemination of knowledge through schools 
established over England.]} 


“ Punch as heartily and earnestly wishes that there may be 
schools established throughout England, for the “ dissemina- 
tion of secular knowledge, ample algebra, much mechanics 
and mathematics, land surveying, and what not” as he hearti- 
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ly and earnestly denies that their result will be “universal 
infidelity and skepticism.” ... Does the learning of algebra 
lead to a disbelief in the gospels? Does a knowledge of 
mechanics cause a man to doubt the miracles? Whatelse 
do young men learn at Cambridge, but algebra and me- 
chanics? It is blasphemy against the truth to say that its 
consequences are lies and evil. ... Men will not look at truth, 
now-o’-days, as travellers do at Romish relics, across a railing, 
or through a glazed hole, with a verger at their sides canting 
out his account of the wonder. That sort of guardianship is 
good for the Crowns of the Three Kings, or the Bones of the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins, but not for the Truru. This 
belongs to all; its book is always open and ready for every 
man’s eyes. It is set up in the public place now, and does 
not sneak in sanctuaries to be exhibited occasionally by the 
priest, and locked up at night by the beadle. ‘Truth is not 
physic or poison, to be administered carefully by Divinity 
Doctors; but bread, life’s sustenance, of which every man 
may take his share, without asking grace of the physician... . 
It is good that a Wesleyan milk-maid should be able to spel; 
that an Anabaptist plough-boy should know his multiplica- 
tion table ; that a High-Church tailor’s apprentice should know 
something of history, and a Low-Church young cobbler 
should be able to write decently, whatever differences of reli- 
gious opinion may exist between him and the little Papist, 
who is casting up a Rule of Three sum at his side. O, you 
doctors, you are brawling and battling among yourselves 
ceaselessly, and yet cry out that there are none but you who 
are fit to teach little children to write and spell, and that their 
souls are in peril if your eyes are not over their slates and 
grammar-books!.... 

Alas and alack! we are in times of difficulty. Why don’t 
you, archbishops and bishops with ten thousand a year, 
tell us what to do? you wag your venerable wigs, and say 
nothing. ‘The Chief Priests are silent, and the Levites are 
incommotion. One walks out of the place altogether, and 
leaves his cassock (and brings his Nemesis) behind him ; ever 
so many more quit it, and get the tops of their heads shaved, 
and have themselves christened over again, each as a new 
man: Baptist walks off and has himself rebaptized in Gray’s 
Inn Lane. O, the times are sad! O, Ministers of our ven- 
erable mother,—keep quiet tongues in your heads, for her 
sake, will you? O pious laymen, such as Denison and Na- 
pier, do, do, if you can, restrain yourselves from cursing so 


freely. The people in this country will learn to read and 
write. 
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ENGLISH SCHOOL DAMES.—Miss Mirror». 


During the Churchwardenship of farmer Brookes, no less 
than three village teachers arrived at Aberleigh. It made 
more than half the business of our zealous and bustling man 
of office, an amateur in such matters, to instruct and overlook 
them. The first importation was Dame Whitaker, a person 
of no small importance, who had presided as head nurse over 
two generations of the Lacys, who founded the school, and 
was now, on the dispersion of the last set of her nurslings to 
their different schools, promoted and banished to this distant 
government. Nobody could be more unfit for her new sta- 
tion, or better suited to her old. She was a nurse from top 
to toe. Round, portly, smiling; with a coaxing voice and 
an indolent manner; much addicted to snuff and green tea, 
to sitting still, to long stories, and to humoring children. She 
spoiled every brat she came near, just as she had been used 
to spoil the little Master Edwards and Miss Julias of her an- 
cient domain. She could not have scolded if she would; 
the gift was not in her. Under her misrule, the school grew 
into sad disorder ; the girls not only learned nothing, but un- 
learned what they knew before. Work was lost, even the 
new shifts of the Vicar’s lady ; books were torn, and for the 
climax of evil, no sampler was prepared to carry round at 
Christmas from house to house,—the first time such an omis- 
sion had occurred within the memory of man. Farmer 
Brookes was at his wit’s end. He visited the school six days 
in the week to admonish and reprove ; he even went nigh to 
threaten that he would work a sampler himself, and he finally 
bestowed on the unfortunate ex-nurse the nickname of Queen 
Log, a piece of disrespect, which, together with other griev- 
ances, proved so annoying to poor dame Whitaker, that she 
found the air of Aberleigh disagree with her; abdicated that 
unruly and rebellious principality, the school, and retired with 
great delight to her quiet home in the deserted nursery, where, 
as far as J] know, she still remains. 

The grief of the children on losing this most indulgent non-, 
instructress was not mitigated by the appearance or demeanor 
of her successor, who, at first, seemed a preceptress after 
Farmer Brookes’s own heart, a perfect Queen Stork. Dame 
Banks was the widow of a game-keeper, a little thin woman 
with a hooked nose, a sharp voice, and a prodigious activity 
of tongue. She scolded all day long, and for the first week 
passed for a great teacher. After that time, it began to be 
discovered, that, in spite of her lessons, the children did not 
learn; notwithstanding her rating, they did not mind; and, 
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in the midst of a continual bustle, nothing was ever done. 
Dame Banks was, in fact, a well-intentioned, worthy woman, 
with a restless, irritable temper, a strong desire to do her duty, 
and a woful ignorance how to set about it. She was rather 
too old to be taught either,* at least she required a gentler 
instructer than the good churchwarden, and so much ill will 
was springing up between them, that he had even been heard 
to regret the loss of Dame Whitaker’s quietness, when, very 
suddenly, poor Dame Banks fell ill and died. The sword 
had worn the scabbard ; but she was better than she seemed, 
a thoroughly well-meaning woman, grateful, pious, charita- 
ble ; even our man of office admitted this. 

The next in succession was one with whom my trifling 
pen, dearly as that light and fluttering instrument loves to 
dally and disport over the surfaces of things, must take no 
saucy freedom; one of whom we all felt it impossible to 
speak or to think without respect; one who made Farmer 
Brookes’s office of adviser a sinecure, by putting the whole 
school, himself included, in its proper place, setting every 
body in order and keeping them so. I don’t know how she 
managed, unless by good sense and good humor, and that 
happy art of government, which seems no art at all, because 
it is so perfect; but the children were busy and happy, the 
vestry pleased, and the church-warden contented. All went 
well under Mrs. Allen. 

She was an elderly woman, nearer, perhaps, to seventy 
than to sixty, and of an exceedingly venerable and prepos- 
sessing appearance. Delicacy was her chief characteristic, a 
delicacy so complete that it pervaded her whole person, from 
her tall, slender figure, her fair, faded complexion and her 
silver hair, to the exquisite nicety of dress, by which, at all 
hours and seasons, from Sunday morning to Saturday night, 
she was invariably distinguished. The soil of the day was 
never seen on her apparel ; dust would not cling to her snowy 
caps and handkerchiefs, such was the art magic of her neat- 


* In our Grammatical articles we have remonstrated against this, as an 
abuse of the word either. The witty and excellent authoress no doubt used 
this word for besides or also; as, “ Besides, she was too old to be taught,” 
or “She was, also, too old to be taught.” As it stands, if we are told, 
“She was too old to be taught either,” we have a right to ask, “either what?” 
and there is no answer to our question. The still more corrupt use of 
either for each or both is gaining in this community. Lieut. Lynch,—in his 
late work on the River Jordan and the Dead Sea, subjects which give in- 
terest to the narrative in spite of its unfortunate yha,—toee, “On either 
bow ts Calpe and Abyla, the Pillars of Hercules.” This may mean, that 
the two pillars are on one side of the vessel, and whicheverside you please, 
or that, on either side, as you please, you may see either pillar; but it does 
not mean, as the author intended, that Calpe was on one side and Abyla 
on the other. Apart from either, the use of is for are can not be justified. 
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ness. Her very pins did their office in different manner from 
those belonging to other people. Her manner was gentle, 
cheerful and courteous, with a simplicity and propriety of ex- 
pression, which perplexed all listeners, it seemed so exactly 
what belongs to the highest birth and the highest breeding. 

She was humble, very humble, but her humility was evi- 
dently the result of a truly Christian spirit, and would have 
distinguished her equally in any station. ‘The poor people, 
always nice judges of behavior, felt, they did not know why, 
that she was their superior; the gentry of the neighborhood 
suspected her of being their equal,—some clergyman’s or 
officer’s widow, reduced in circumstances,—and would have 
treated her as such, had she not, on discovering their mistake, 
eagerly undeceived them. She had been, she said, all her 
life, a servant, the personal attendant of one dear mistress, on 
whose decease she had been recommended to Mr. Lacy, (the 
patron of the school,) and to his kindness, under Providence, 
was indebted for a home and a provision for her helpless age, 
and the still more helpless youth of a poor orphan, far dearer 
to her than herself. This avowal, although it changed the 
character of the respect paid to Mrs. Allen, was certainly not 
calculated to diminish its amount, and the new Mistress, and 
the beautiful order of her house and garden continued to be 
the pride and admiration of Aberleigh. 


[What American can read this account of the change of 
treatment on the discovery that Mrs. Allen’s merit was all her 
own, without a feeling of gratitude to heaven, that, in this 
country we have no gentry, but such as Mrs. Allen,—those 
who “ by patient continuance in well doing seek for their 
glory, honor and immortality.” A very large number of the 
most excellent and respectable of New England wives have 
been teachers of our schools.—Eb.] 





GRAMMATICAL CRITICISM. 


[ We give place to the following remarks, because they pro- 
ceed from an earnest teacher, who seems to be awaking to 
the nonsense with which our children are tormented under 
the idea that they are acquiring useful knowledge.—Eb.| 


Mr. Eprtor,—The Committee of our town have just direct- 
ed the teachers of the public schools to use Greene’s Gram- 
mar, and it being my custom to begin etymology with the 
Verb, I gave the 50th and lst pages, as a lesson, to a class 
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not unacquainted with the words at least of another author. 
In answer to my question, the scholar said, “ A verb is a word 
that expresses being, action or state.” I proposed the word 
mirthfulness, and all agreed that it implied all three of these 
conditions, it expressing the state of being mirthful, or active- 
ly merry, and the children, of course, set it down for an or- 
thodox verb. ‘The next paragraph repeated by the scholar 
was, “ The being, action or state may be affirmed, assumed, or 
used abstractedly.” ‘“ What is the meaning of affirmed,” said 
I. “ Declared as if under oath,” said the pupils unanimously. 
“ What is the meaning of assumed?” “ Pretended,” said one 
who had consulted Webster, but no one pretended to under- 
stand its application, though it was used to eaplain the previ- 
ous remark. ‘“ Used abstractedly,’ meant *“ used without 
connection with any thing else,” and we concluded that the ° 
whole subject of English Grammar, as usually taught, was 
an abstract verb. ‘The next paragraph, “A transitive verb 
requires the addition of an object to complete its meaning,” 
we declared not to be true, for it is the intransitive verb that 
requires an object to make it transitive. We soon came to 
the sentence, “ A regular verb is one in which the past tense 
and the past participle are formed by the addition of dor ed 
to the present.’ When I called for an example, as is my 
custom, the pupil gave loving-ed, though he thought it was a 
queer word. I then saw that he supposed, very naturally, 
that the word present qualified the word participle under- 
stood. 

Thus ended the first lesson, Mr. Editor, and do you not 
think it high time that those who make grammars for the 
instruction of others, should be required to show that they 
understand the first position generally “ affirmed, assumed 
and used abstractedly ” by them, viz., that “ Grammar is the 
art of writing or speaking correctly.” E. M. G. 





In proportion as intelligence developes itself, it goes from 
knowledge to knowledge, from conclusion to conclusion, from 
light to light, from sentiment to sentiment, infinitely farther 
and higher, in the idea of God.—Lamartine. 





= All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
Journal, should be addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Editor, West Newton. 
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